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Mary stayed alone with her  father in  her old
home.    To him this was a pleasure.

"Such a visit," he had written to Shelley,
"will tend to bring back years that are passed,
and make me young again. It will also operate
to render us more familiar and intimate, meeting
in this snug and quiet house, for such it appears
to me, though I daresay you will lift up your
hands, and wonder I can give it that appellation."

To Mary every room in the house must have
been fraught with unspeakable associations. Alone
with the memories of those who were gone, of
others who were alienated; conscious of the com-
plete change in herself and transference of her
sphere of sympathy, she must have felt, when
Shelley left her, like a solitary wanderer in a land
of shadows.

"I am very well here," she wrote, " but so intolerably rest-
less that it is painful to sit still for five minutes. Pray write.
I hear so little from Marlow that I can hardly believe that you
and Willman live there."

Another train of mingled recollections was
awakened by the fact of her chancing, one evening,
to read through that third canto of Childe Harold
which Byron had written during their summer in
Switzerland together.

Do you remember, Shelley, when you first read it to me
one evening after returning from DiodatL The lake was
before us, and the mighty Jura. That time is past, and this
will also pass, when I may weep to read these words. . .